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HIS, in my opinion, is the time to redouble 

our efforts to make our educational sys- 

tem operate more effectively than ever in the 
process of enlightening our judgments. 

To be specific, we need to buttress our 
library system, particularly in the rural areas. 
When people are burning books in other parts 
of the world, we ought to be distributing them 
with greater vigor; for books are among our 
best allies in the fight to make a democracy 
work. 

In my judgment, we ought to be investing 
through both public and private agencies sub- 
stantial amounts in the widespread extension 


of public forums, discussion groups and 


institutes. This is no time to retreat on this 
front of free public discussion. It is the 
deliberation of the people in an atmosphere of 
freedom on problems concerning their welfare 
which is the heart of the democratic process. 
John W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner 

of Education 
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EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 


PREPARED BY CHARLES A. BRIND JR, DIRECTOR, LAW DIVISION 


The following is a summary of the 
more important laws of 1940 of edu- 
cational interest : 

Chapter 15 amends section 363 of the 
Education Law relative to supervisor’s 
bond for school moneys. Heretofore the 
supervisor was required to give to the 
treasurer on behalf of the town a bond 
with two or more sureties, approved by 
the treasurer, in the penalty of double the 
amount of school moneys. The amend- 
ment reduces the penalty of the bond to 
equal the amount of the school moneys. 

Chapter 45 amends section 637 of the 
Education Law in relation to vacation 
work permits by eliminating the require- 
ment that the permit shall expire on the 
opening of school in September follow- 
ing the date of issuance. 

Chapter 109 authorizes the board of 
education of Central School District 
No. 5 of the Town of Smithtown, Suffolk 
county, to issue certain bonds voted by 
the district, validating the procedure and 
fixing the period of probable usefulness. 

Chapter 118 amends section 303-f of 
the Education Law and applies to those 
districts which have personal registration. 
The board of education is now given 
power to divide the school district into 
such number of election districts as the 
The 
former requirement that each election 
district shall contain between 250 and 700 
electors has been eliminated. 


board of education may determine. 


Chapter 133 directs the Commissioner 
of Education in determining the amount 
apportionable as state aid to deduct 2 per 
cent from the amount so determined for 
each district except the amounts appor- 
for transportation of 


tionable school 


pupils and the construction of school 
buildings. 

Chapter 150 amends section 995 of the 
Education Law relating to the board of 
visitors of the New York State School 
for the Blind. The 
appoint each year, with the consent of 


Governor is to 


the Senate, one member of the board of 
visitors, who is to serve for a term of 
seven years. 

Chapter 163 amends subdivision 2 of 
section 877 of the Education Law per- 
mitting certain cities to amend _ their 
charters to provide that the grievance day 
on which hearings are held with respect 
to the roll 
may be combined with the grievance day 


school tax and assessment 
when hearings are held with respect to 
the annual tax and assessment roll. 
Chapter 230 
certain floating indebtedness of 
Free District No. 6, 
Rye and Harrison, Westchester county. 


legalizes and _ validates 
Union 
Scheol Towns of 

Chapter 244 authorizes the board of 
education of Union Free School District 
No. 1, Town of New Albion, Cattaraugus 
county, to issue certain bonds for refund- 
ing certain outstanding bonded indebted- 


ness. 





Chapter 304 authorizes the board of 
education of Central School District No. 
1, Towns of Barker etc., Broome county, 
to issue bonds for the erection of an addi- 
tion to the school building, fixing the 
probable usefulness of the addition. 

Chapter 305 amends subdivision 2 of 
section 625 of the Education Law relating 
to authorized absence. The Commissioner 
is directed to make rules for absence of 
children for religious observance and 
education. 

Chapter 322 amends section 1259 of 
the Education Law in relation to medical 
licenses. The amendment will permit the 
Department to refuse to license and in- 
dorse candidates who are not prepared 
and examined in accordance with the 
standards of the State of New York. 

Chapter 341 adds section 552-a to the 
Education Law providing authority for 
“exchange of teachers.” Under the 
statute the Commissioner may permit any 
teacher employed in any public school of 
the State, having served for at least five 
years, to apply for an exchange certificate. 
Such certificate will entitle the holder 
thereof to teach in any English-speaking 
foreign country provided such country 
furnishes a teacher of corresponding 
grade to take the holder’s position in this 
State and that the qualifications of the 
exchange teacher are approved by the 
Commissioner. The exchange certificate 
is to be good for one year only. The 
absence from service in the schools of this 
State of any member of the New York 
State Teachers Retirement System and 
the service of such member in a foreign 
country who has such an exchange certifi- 
cate is not to affect the retirement rights 
of such member. In computing the total 
state service to be credited to such 
member, the retirement board is to deduct 
the service in any foreign country. The 
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exchange teacher will be entitled to 
receive the same compensation during the 
one-year period as that granted to the 
holder of the exchange certificate. 


Chapter 348 amends section 66-a of 
the Education Law in relation to private 
trade schools. The fee for application is 
changed from $25 to $50, and for renewal 
from $10 to $25 (see chapter 785, how- 
ever). It is now provided that no license 
shall be issued until the Commissioner of 
Education has approved the method and 
content of the advertising, the standards 
and the methods of instruction, the equip- 
ment and housing provided, the qualifi- 
cations of teachers, the form and content 
of the student enrolment agreement or 
contract, the tuition to be paid and the 
method of collecting tuition. Appli- 
cations are to be filed on forms prescribed 
and each licensee must make an annual 
financial and_ statistical report. The 
statute provides that the section is not to 
apply to private business schools, dancing 
schools, music schools, schools of pure or 
fine art and schools of dramatic art. Any 
person, firm, corporation or private 
organization which is engaged in training 
exclusively physically handicapped persons 
for the State Education Department is 
not required to secure a license. Private 
trade schools that do not charge a tuition 
fee and endowed schools that offer ap- 
proved courses without profit are not 
required to secure a license. A license is 
not to be given to a private trade school 
unless the Commissioner deems that it 
possesses resources and equipment avail- 
able for its use and support sufficient and 
suitable for its licensed purposes. The 
Commissioner may require a_ private 
trade school to give bonds for the due 
and faithful performance of agreements 
or contracts with students and may fix 
the amount of such bonds. A private 
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trade school may not be conducted in a 
factory or commercial establishment. 
Chapter 427 amends subdivision 2 of 
451 of the 
to heating and 


section Education Law in 
relation 


school buildings. 


ventilation of 
The provision requir- 
ing at least 15 square feet of floor space 
and 200 cubic feet of air space for each 
pupil and for assuring at least 30 cubic 
feet of pure air every minute is repealed. 
The statute now permits the Commis- 
sioner to plans that provide 
facilities for heating and ventilation ade- 


approve 


quate to maintain healthful and comfort- 
conditions in the and 
In other words, the Com- 


able classrooms 
study halls. 
missioner of Education has discretion 
concerning the ventilation of the school. 

Chapter 429 amends the fair trade law 
by providing that the same is not to apply 
to any commodity sold or offered for sale 
to the State of New York or to any 
administrative department of the State 
Government, to any political subdivision 
of the State, to any municipality, to any 
public corporation or authority now or 
hereafter created by the Legislature, to 
any college or university library or any 
public library incorporated by an act of 
the Legislature or by Board of 
Regents of the State Education Depart- 
ment or registered by the State Education 


the 


Department. 

Chapter 456 amends the 
Law in relation to the practice of nursing. 
It extends the time until July 1, 1941, 


Education 


wherein a person may practise nursing 
without having first secured a license 
therefor. 

Chapter 486 adds a new section 95-a 
to the Education Law and authorizes the 
Commissioner of Education, when an ap- 
propriation has been made, to acquire 
any lands or purchase easements he deems 
necessary for the purposes of a state in- 
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stitution. The statute sets up the pro- 
cedure to be followed in such instance. 
Chapter 511 authorizes the awarding of 
any veteran's scholarship not awarded in 
any year because of lack of eligible.can- 
didates to eligible children of other honor- 
ably discharged veterans of the United 
States who were citizens and residents of 
State at the death. 
Scholarships are now available only to 


this time of their 
those children of veterans who died while 
serving in the armed forces of the United 
States or as a result thereof as determined 
by the United States Veterans’ Bureau. 

Chapter 564 prohibits the employment 
of any person in the school system who 
by writing or otherwise advocates, advises 
or teaches the doctrine that the Govern- 
ment of the United States or of any state 
or political subdivision thereof should be 
overthrown or overturned by force, vio- 
lence ete. 
ditional prohibitions. 


The statute provides some ad- 


Chapter 579 permits the State Teachers 
Association, together with other organized 
associations having a membership of not 
less than 5000, to provide group insur- 
ance for its members. 

Chapter 674 amends section 252 of the 
Insurance Law and provides that not- 
withstanding any other provision of the 
Insurance Law the Superintendent of In- 
surance may issue a permit to organize 
and a license to do business to a member- 
ship corporation organized and operated 
under the supervision of the New York 
State Public High School Athletic Asso- 
ciation for the sole purpose of furnishing 
medical and dental expense indemnity to 
bona fide students injured (1) in athletic 
sports or contests, (2) while en- 
for 


sports or contests, and (3) any other acci- 


games, 


gaged in preparation such games, 
dents which in the judgment of the super- 


The dental 


intendent should be included. 
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mrdemaity only im case of 


Is to apply 


dental expense caused by injury occurring 


as set forth above 


Chapter 700 adds section SO-a to the 


education Law relative to restrictions on 


correspondence schools not approved) by 


} 


the Board of Regents. It) provides in 


general that anv correspondence school 
not approved to do business in this State 
hall not have anv right to mstitute or 
maintain anv action or proceeding m any 
court in the State upon any contract 


§2-a to the 


Chapter 717 adds section 
Edueation Law and provides tor a_ Bill 
of Rights week. The statute directs the 
Regents to designate a week during each 
vear and prescribe a uniform course of 
exercises in the public schools of the 
State suitable for pupils of various ages 
o instil into the minds of such pupils the 
purpose, meaning and importance of the 
Bill of Rights articles in the Federal and 
Constitutions. Such exercises are 
in addition to any preseribed courses 
idy in the schools. 
iapter 738 amends section 491 of the 
Idueation Law and directs the Commnis- 
sioner of Education to apportion annually 
» each school district 75 per cent of the 
tal apportionment provided by law to- 
- with such portion of the remainder 
such total apportionment as he may 
ind necessary for the proper and efficient 
ion of the schools therein and the 


ance of adequate educational 





Chapter 739 amends paragraph a oft 


sec 601 of the Education Law and 
requires boards of education of each city 
school district having more than 1000 


establish and maintain part- 
Heretofore 
200 


makes it optional with any 


ne or continuation schools. 


number was minors. 


school district to establish part-time 
schools af there are fewer than 1000 
minors 

Chapter 740 amends subdivision of of 


! 


section 622 of the Education Law and 
provides that the provisions of the section 
relative to the attendance of minors from 
lo to 17 vears of age upon part-time day 
instruction shall apply only to cities hay 
ing a population of 400,000 or more and 
10000. or 


emploved minors under 17 vears of age 


to school districts having MOTE 


Chapter 754 adds a new. subdivision 


2-a to section SSL of the Education Law 
and relates to abolishment of positions by 
boards of education. From the date 
the enactment of this chapter, April 25th, 
whenever a board of education abolishes 
a position under this chapter, the services 
of the teacher having the least seniority 
in the system within the tenure of the 
position abolished shall be discontinued 

( hapter 785 amends section 66-a of the 
dueation Law and provides a fee of $50 
for the cost of a license and $20 for ea 
annual renewal for a private trade schoo! 
This act was signed on April 26th and 
supersedes chapter 348 in so far as 
relates to the amount of the fees above 
discussed. 

Chapter 786 amends section 80 of the 
Education Law and provides that a cet 
tificate of approval of a correspondence 
school may be renewed for additional 
periods of one year upon the payment o1 
an annual renewal fee of $20. 

Chapter 787 adds section 5l-a to tl 
Education Law and directs the Education 
Department to charge the following fees 

1 For the issuance of a qualifying cer- 
tificate for admission to a professional 


school as required by or pursuant to law, 
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2 For admission to a special examina 
tion in English authorized or required by 
or pursuant to law as a prerequisite to 
admission to a professional school or to 
an examination for a license to engage in 


> 


or practise a profession, $3 

Chapter 788 amends section 553 of the 
Fdueation Law and deelares that the De 
partment shall charge a fee of $3. for 


each certificate ot duplicate certificate 


issued under this section 


DEPARTMENT'S HISTORIC 


Some of the listoric documents and 
valuable relics in the custody of the State 
Education Department are bemg exlub 
ited at the New York World's Fair. The 
Board of Regents at its meeting on 


\pril 19th 


priceless articles in order that visitors to 


authorized the loan of the 


the Fair may have the inspiration of 
seeing some of the most significant docu 


The 


State 


ments and relics of our history. 
exhibit is in the New York 
Building. 

Che exhibit consists of the following : 

Manuseript of Washington's Farewell 
Address, written in 1796 

Manuseript of Washington's Opinion 
of His Officers, written in the winter of 
1791-92 

Washington relics, including a_ pistol 
presented by General Lafayette, gold 
watch chain, compass, tripod and other 
surveying instruments, table napkin and 
pearl button from his dress coat 

Papers taken from the boots of Major 
John André, including the pass given by 
General Arnold to Major André and the 
description of the West Point forts, given 


by Arnold 
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Chapter 789 adds section 1139 to the 
kdueation Law and preseribes a fee of $3 
for each public lbrarian’s certilicate o1 
school librarian’s certificate issued by the 
Department. 

Chapter 790 adds section 28 to the 
Kdueation Law and directs the Depart 
ment to exact a fee of $50 for the use 
of the auditorium in the State Edueation 


Building 


DOCUMENTS AT THE FAIR 


Autograph dratt of President Lincoln's 
Kimanecipation Proclamation, Sep 


1802 


lirst 


tember 22, 


Kngraved portraits of Washington, 
Andre and Lincoln 

Three wampum belts, recalling early 
laws, alliances and other important events 
of Indian history. These three belts are 
Hiawatha Belt, one of the most important 
and valuable lroquoian wampum belts in 
existence since it ts considered the origi 
nal record of the formation of the Lroquois 
league ; Champlain Belt, commemorating 
the excursion of Samuel de Champlain 
into the Iroquois country in 1609; Belt to 
Mark the Sight of the First Pale Faces 

The manuscripts and Washington relics 
are part of the New York State Library's 
collection of priceless historic articles. 
The wampum belts are part of the New 
York State Museum’s collection of these 
symbolic Indian documents. 
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The picture on the cover is reproduced 
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APPOINTMENTS TO STATE BOARDS 


The Board of Regents at its meeting 
on April 19th made the following reap- 
pointments to boards of visitors to the 
state teachers colleges and state normal 
schools : 

State Teachers College, Buffalo, Albert 
Hart Hopkins, for a term 
expiring October 31, 1946; Thomas B. 
Lockwood, Buffalo, for a term expiring 
October 31, 1947 


,utfalo, 


State Normal School, Brockport, Henry 
H. Stebbins jr, Rochester, for a term 
expiring October 31, 1947 


State Normal School, Cortland, William 
A. Boyd, Ithaca, for a term expiring 
October 31, 1945; Edward Kiley, 
Oneida, for a term expiring October 
31, 1946; C. Mossman McLean, Bing- 
hamton, for a term expiring October 


31, 1947 


State Normal School, Fredonia, Joseph 
A. McGinnies, Ripley, for a term 
expiring October 31, 1946; Walter H. 
Edson, Jamestown, for a term expiring 
October 31, 1947 


State Normal School, Geneseo, James W. 
Wadsworth, Geneseo, for a term ex- 
piring October 31, 1947 


State Normal School, New Paltz, Jay 
LeFevre, New Paltz, for a term ex- 
piring October 31, 1946; Raphael 
Egan, Newburgh, for a term expiring 
October 31, 1947 

State Normal School, Oneonta, John H. 
Mangan, Binghamton, for a term ex- 
piring October 31, 1947 
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State Normal School, Oswego, William 
A. Mackenzie, Syracuse, for a term 
expiring October 31, 1947 


State Normal School, Plattsburg, John 
R. Myers, Rouses Point, for a term 
expiring October 31, 1945; Frederick 
H. Bryant, Malone, for a term expir- 
ing October 31, 1946 


State Normal School, Potsdam, Grace P. 
Lynde, Canton, for a term expiring 
October 31, 1946 

Edwin  E. 

the 

Accountant 


The Regents reappointed 
Leffler, of Buffalo, a 
Board of Certified Public 
Examiners for a term of five years from 
April 18, 1940, and reappointed William 
J. Nusbaum, of Albany, and James E. 


member of 


Nugent, of Newburgh, members of the 
Certified 
Committee for terms of five years from 


May 1, 1940. 


Public Accountant Grievance 


Metropolitan Vocational High School, 
located at Oliver, Oak and James streets 
in New York City, was admitted as a 
the 
Somers 


registered high school, covering 
ninth through the twelfth years. 
Central School, was admitted as a middle 
high school, covering the ninth year. The 
name of Hilton Memorial High School 
at Andes was changed to Andes Central 


School. 


Provisional charters were granted to 
Coindre Hall, a boarding school of ele- 
mentary grade for boys, at Huntington, 
and to The Riverside School, an elemen- 
tary and secondary school for boys and 
girls, in New York City. 
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Rural Education 








RADIO SERIES 
The radio series, Rural Education and 
Rural Life, sponsored by the Division of 
School Administrative Services, has been 
scheduled for the last half of 1940. 
Francis E. Griffin, a member of the 
advisory committee on agricultural broad- 
casting of radio station WGY, repre- 
sented the Division at a conference held 
in Schenectady on April 23d. The series 
will be conducted as follows: 
First Monday of each month: Future 
Farmers of America 
R. C. Sutliff, of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Education, will direct this broad- 
cast which will be presented by high 
school boys of agricultural departments. 
Second Monday of each month: Parents 
on Trial 
These broadcasts deal with the problems 
parents face and will be presented by 
Dr Robert Frederick, of the New York 
State College for Teachers at Albany. 
Third Monday of each month: Rural 
Education in the News 
This series will be presented by the 
Division of School Administrative Serv- 
ices. 
Fourth Monday of tie month: The Farm 
Paper of the Air Book Review 
Book reviews will be presented by 
Louis Jones, of the English department 
of the New York State College for 
Teachers at Albany. 








.e) 


By a vote of 357 to 117 the proposal 
to erect a new central school in the Victor 
district was adopted at a special election 


on April 23d. 
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CENTRAL SCHOOL STUDY 

A recent study by the Division of 
School Administrative Services shows the 
trend in the organization of central rural 
school districts. The number of districts 
included in central districts up to the 
present time is 3495. There are 269 
central school districts. The average 
valuation of districts organized has shown 
a steady increase since 1925. There is 
also an increase in the number of districts 
included in the average centralization and 
in the number of pupils attending school. 


——_o——_ 


GASOLINE PRICES 


The Division of School Administrative 
Services has sent to school districts own- 
ing and operating their own buses the 
terms for the purchase of gasoline under 
state contract. Through arrangements 
made by the Division with the Division 
of Standards and Purchase it is possible 
for school districts to purchase other 
items in addition to gasoline under state 


contracts at material savings. 


——_——={) 





CONFERENCE REPORT 

Copies of the Report of Regional Con- 
ferences of District Superintendents held 
during January and February have been 
sent to district superintendents and others 
who are interested. This is a 63-page 
mimeographed bulletin reporting the dis- 
cussions of the conferences on problems 
of supervision, research, budgeting and 
pupil transportation service. 
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CLASSROOM PROGRAMS 


The problem of radio in the classroom 
as a supplementary device for the use of 
the teacher is being closely studied in an 
experiment of wide scope now taking 
place in New York City. More than 
500 programs have been broadcast for 
senior, junior and vocational high schools 
and the elementary division so that all of 
New York's 772 schools can participate 
either as broadcasters or listeners. Pro- 
grams are transmitted = simultaneously 
over WNYE, the board of education 
ultrahigh frequency station at 41.1 mega 
eveles, and WNYC, the municipal station, 
at 810 kilocy cles. 

All programs are planned and prepared 
by conunittees of supervisors and teachers 
and are aimed specifically to supplement 
the courses of study. Outlines for teach- 
ers are sent out from WNYE to cover 
each series of programs which include 
high school English, speech, French, 
German, Spanish, Italian, Hebrew and 
music; and elementary school literature, 
biography, history and music. The voca- 
tional high schools sponsor a_ special 
series dealing with opportunities in voca 
tional education. In the senior high 
schools faculty members designated as 
radio representatives distribute material, 
supervise reception and collect reports of 
teacher and pupil opinion which are sent 
to WNYE for tabulation and study. 

The actual broadcasting is done by 
specially prepared groups of pupils and 
teachers such as radio workshops in 
various high — schools. Schools not 
equipped with master receivers listen by 
means of portable receivers. 
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CAVALCADE OF AMERICA 


The Association of School Film Libra 
res has completed arrangements — for 
making dise recordings of 12. selected 
broadcasts of the “ Cavaleade of America” 
series. ‘The broadcast) programs are 
sponsored by I. 1. due Pont de Nemours 
& Company, Inc., and are put on the air 
by the National Broadcasting Company 
as a regular Tuesday evening feature. 
In making the recordings the commercial 
message has been deleted, leaving each 
program approximately 26 minutes in 
length. 

The 12 programs to be recorded were 
selected on the basis of returns from a 
questionnaire sent to teachers and schoo! 
administrators throughout) the Nation 
Four programs are now available; the 
association reports that “the other eight 
will be made according to demands for 
them.” 

The four programs thus far made are: 
(1) The Constitution of the United 
States, (2) Francis Scott Key, (3) Abra- 


ham Lincoln, (4) Oliver Wendell 
Holmes: Poet. The eight programs 


selected for later recording are (5) The 
Declaration of Independence, (6) George 
Washington, Farmer, (7) The Pine Tree 
Shilling, (8) Benjamin — Franklin, 
(9) Patrick Henry, (10) Nathan Hale, 
(11) The Seeing Eye, (12) Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Additional information about the “ Cav- 
alcade of America” 
obtained from Association of School Film 
Libraries, 819 Time and Life Building, 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


records may be 
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Phe Mereury plavers, under the direc 
tion of Orson Welles, have made complete 
recordings of Shakspere’s “* Merchant of 
Venice” and Twelfth Night.” In the 
former Orson Welles plaved the part ot 
Shylock and in the latter the part of Mal 
volio Phe records are articulated with 
the “ Mercury Shakspere ” texts, edited 
by Orson Welles and Roget dill 

Phe Committee on Serentitic Aids to 
Learning, whose director is) Dr lrvin 
Stewart, recently completed an imformal 
but extensive study of the effectiveness 
of the Mereurv recordings as aids im the 
teaching of literature ino high schools. 
Schools and school systems tn 25 locah 
ties, in 21 states, participated in the ex 
periment. The Mercury recordings were 


used in this State by schools in Vine 


RECORDINGS OF SHAKSPERE’S PLAYS 


Plains, Rochester, Roxbury and Unadilla 
Vo each school or school svstem taking 
1 


part m the experiment the committee pre 


sented a set of the records, ancl thr Kt 
texts, lor either - Nlerchant 


Twelfth Night.” The 


english Journal for April 1940 carries ar 


Companving 


of Vemee™ o1 


interesting summary otf the experiment 
by Walter Ginsberg, of Teachers College, 
Columbia Universitv. under the — tith 

How Helpful are Shakspere Record 
ings 2" Reprints of that article may be 
obtained trom Dr Irvin Stewart, director, 


Conmnittee on Scientific Aids to Learning, 


fl least 42d street, New York City 
Harper and Brothers, publishers, at 49 
east 33d street, New York City, are dis 


tributors of the recordings and texts 


STUDY OF CENTRAL SOUND SYSTEMS 


The Committee on Scientific Aids to 
Learning has just issued a report entitled 
Central Sound Systems for Schools. The 
first chapter, * The Functions of Central 
Sound Systems in Schools,” was written 
vw Paul C. 
f visual and radio education of the 
Rochester, N. Y., 
main body of the report was prepared by 
Professor W. M. Hall, of the Massa 
chusetts Institute of Technology, under 


Reed, director, department 


public schools. The 


the following headings: “ Facilities Pro- 


Central Sound Systems,” 
Sound 


‘Sample Specifications 


vided by 
“ Technical Characteristics of 
Systems ” and 
for a School Sound System.” 
Superintendents, school board members 


and others who may be considering the 
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installation of central sound = systems 
should profit from a careful study of this 
report 

In this connection, attention should also 
be called to another report, Broadcast Re 
ceivers and Phonographs for Classroom 
Use, published by the committee in Sep 
tember 1939 This earlier report was 
Hogan and R. M., 


Wilmotte, consulting radio engineers. 


prepared by I hn \ : LL 


The two publications together cover 
rather thoroughly the field of radio and 
phonograph equipment for schools 

Copies of these reports may be obtained 
from Dr Irvin Stewart, director, Commit 
tee on Scientific Aids to Learning, 4] 
East 42d street, New York City. 
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Pupils Working on Welding, Sheet Metal and Assembly Operations in the Shop 
of the Syracuse Apprentice School at the Syracuse Airport 


This school is one of the few public schools approved as a repair station by the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority. 


AVIATION TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The interest of boys and some girls in 
aviation may be used as a valuable source 
of motivation in school work, the Bureau 


of Industrial and Technical Education 
points out. 

In the industrial arts program aviation 
has a definite place. Model building is a 
valuable element in industrial arts com- 
prehensive general shop, where it is in- 
cluded under woodworking. In advanced 
industrial arts work, aviation may be in- 
cluded as a unit shop, if the work includes 
the building of large scale and flying 
gasoline engine driven 


models, and 
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models. All the instruction in the indus 
trial arts program, however, is explora 
tory in nature and is not planned to pre- 
pare for employment in the manufacture, 
flying or service of airplanes. It is good 
general education and deserves careful 
consideration by school administrators, 
according to the Bureau. 

Programs planned on a vocational basis 
should only be considered after careful 
evaluation of the employment opportuni- 
ties in the field, the Bureau states. 

Civil 
Authority, there are at present 28,457 


According to the Aeronautics 
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certified pilots in the United States. An 
appr ypriation of $4,000,000 has been 
voted by Congress to train 11,000 addi- 
tional pilots. This flight training is to be 
offered primarily in colleges and univer 
sities that have appropriate facilities. 

In the United States there are approxi- 
mately 2000 airports with one or more 
employes each. At some of these fields, 
airlines maintain stations and repair facil- 
ities. Recent figures indicate that domes- 
tic airlines employ 9445 men and women, 
including office workers, technicians, 
pilots and all others. Of this number, 
however, only 2779 are employed as 
motor mechanics and airplane riggers, 
working on the service and repair of air- 
line equipment. A large percentage of 
these mechanics are trained by the com- 
panies themselves, in apprenticeship plans 
and other training programs. Mechanics, 
to be eligible for such positions, must be 
trained in schools recognized by the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, with extensive 
facilities and a staff of instructors licensed 


by the authority. From these consider- 








ations, the Bureau concludes, it is evident 
that training of airplane mechanics is not 
justified as a general practice in the public 
vocational schools. 

It is in the manufacture of airplanes, 
motors and aviation equipment that possi- 
bilities for employment exist. In indus- 
tries of this character, more than 90,000 
men are employed in various parts of the 
country. Of these employes, approxi- 
65,000 are 


mechanical production departments. Com 


mately working in the 
panies in this field indicate that urgent 
need now exists for skilled workers in 
machine shop practice, welding, flat metal 
work and riveting. 

The Bureau suggests that training in 
these trades is entirely justified and highly 
to be recommended in the public voca- 
tional schools, particularly in communities 
where airplane, motor or parts manufac- 
turing plants are located. It is also sig- 
nificant that workers trained in these 
trades are at a premium in many other 


manufacturing industries. 


THE SCHOOL VISITS THE HOME 


The Edison Technical and Industrial 
High School of Rochester conducts an 
annual program of contacts with pupils’ 
homes. The names of all ninth grade 
pupils are distributed among faculty 
members, and visits are usually arranged 
in the evening. All the faculty, including 
the principal, participate in this survey, 
and through it, valuable information is 
gathered regarding the attitude of parents 
toward the program, the vocational 
plans of the pupils and other significant 


matters. 
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This year the homes of 376 ninth grade 
pupils were visited, and some of the more 
interesting results are noted. 

Of the total, 362 parents are anxious 
for their sons to finish high school. 

Three hundred 


forty-eight parents 


favored homework being assigned to boys, 


agreeing that the amount of daily assign- 


ment should average between one and 
two hours. 

Fifty-nine parents reported some phys- 
ical ailment of their boys, which was 
immediately investigated by the nurse. 
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In 84 cases, suggestions were made by 


parents as to how the school might 


improve its service to the pupils. These 
suggestions were investigated by the boys’ 
adviser and adjustments are being made. 
One hundred one of these boys work 
after school, a large majority of them 
delivering papers. 
This 


interest of 


survey tends to increase the 


parents in their children’s 


school work. Another advantage is that 
it helps to indicate whether the school is 


meeting the needs of the pupils for voca- 


tional training. It is a valuable check on 
the school’s administrative policy. The 
teacher is brought into firsthand contact 
with the home, and many disciplinary 
problems are avoided or cleared up. 
The home visitation is one phase of a 
guidance plan within this city vocational 
school. Other features of the plan include 
demonstrations to all ninth grade pupils 
of the work in the 14 trades taught in 
the school, visits to the various shops 
who _ have 


and talks given by seniors 


specialized in a trade. 


TRAINING COURSES FOR PUBLIC OFFICIALS 


The Bureau of Public Service Training 
cooperated in April with the Bureau of 
Motor Vehicles of the State Tax Depart- 
Association of 
the 
training 


and the American 
Motor Vehicle 
operation of the 


schools held in this State for motor vehi- 


ment 
Administrators in 

first annual 
cle license examiners. The schools were 
conducted in Rochester, Albany and New 
York City. 


The Bureau is also active in operating 


number of 
The 


Bureau has recently cooperated in region 


or organizing schools for a 


other groups of public employes. 
al short course schools for water treat- 
ment plant operators held by the Munic: 
pal Training Institute of New York State 
and the State Health Department at New 
York University, Cornell University and 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 

In May the Bureau will participate in 
officials, sheriffs 
and The 
school will be held at Kingston by the 


Municipal Training Institute and in co- 


schools for recreation 


financial officials. recreation 
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operation with the National Recreation 
Association. The 


State Department of Audit and Control 


Bureau will aid the 


and the Municipal Training Institute in 


the operation of a school for city an 
village financial officials in Albany. 

The Bureau will also be associated with 
the New York State 
Sherifis in the first training school ever 
This will 


Association ot 
to be held for these officials. 
be conducted in Syracuse. 


SIGHT-SAVING COURSES 

The New York State Teachers College 
of Buffalo is one of four institutions in 
the country that will offer summer courses 
for the preparation of teachers and super- 
Matie M. 


Bureau ot 


visors of sight-saving classes. 


Carter, supervisor in the 
Physically Handicapped Children of the 
charge of the 


July Ist to 


will have 


Buffalo 


Department, 


course at Irom 


August 9th. 
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NASSAU PROGRAM FOR 


Physically handicapped children of 
Nassau county are receiving instruction 
through a cooperative project sponsored 
by the Malverne board of education. The 
class for crippled children was started on 
November 1, 1933, when seven children 
came to the Lindner Place School in 
Malverne. All but two of these children 
were attending school for the first time, 
yet chronologically all of them had been 


] 


eligible to attend school for several years. 


For two years the class was taught by 
one teacher. In 1935 a teacher of cor- 
rective physical education, who is a li- 
censed physiotherapist, was added. The 
group of children has grown to 20, only 
one of whom was in school during the 
first year. Others have left to go to high 
school or special vocational schools. One 
girl is attending college. 

In Nassau county the communities are 
not too far apart for the transportation 
pr iblem to prevent success of such a co- 
uperative enterprise. While the project 
is sponsored by the Malverne board of 
education, it is supported by tuition fees 
paid by the school districts from which 
the children come, or by payments ap- 
proved by the county judge, the county 
medical society, the department of public 
welfare and fraternal organizations. Its 
work is supervised by Dr Howard T. 
Herber, superintendent of schools ; G. 
Mercer Guerry, principal; and by the 
State Education Department. The recom- 
mendations of the family physician for 
corrective work are honored in all cases. 
Two orthopedic surgeons and the state 
orthopedist for this area supervise the 
physiotherapy program. State aid funds 
are allocated on the basis of pupil enrol- 


inent, 
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HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


The classroom is organized on an indi 
vidual pupil basis, similar to a one-room 
Each child prt ceeds at his own 
Olde 


school. 
rate, according to his ability. 
pupils are assigned to classes for normal 
children for some portion of each day 
The classroom has all normal classroom 
equipment and especially constructed seats 
and desks for the physically handicapped 
In the rooms used for corrective physical 
education there is a massage table with 
sponge rubber mat, therapeutic lamp, 
walking rails, stall bars, mirrors, wall 


board and a tank for hydrotherapy. 


All the pupils have an opportunity to 
participate, according to their ability, in 
glee clubs, assembly programs, athletic 
events, art projects and special occasions 
Not only do the handicapped benefit 
greatly from this association but the nor- 
mal children receive equally as much in 
social education. In this respect the mul 
tigrade class located in a school for nor 
mal children has advantages superior to 


those of the special school. 


“ There is no phase of the entire school 
program for which parents and children 
are more cheerfully grateful than the 
work with crippled children,” says Super 
intendent Herber. “Tf their children 
were normal physically we would compel 
them to be in school. It is our sacred 
duty to provide educational opportunities 
suited to their needs and abilities. The 
Nassau county plan indicates one way it 


can be done.” 


Dr George M. Wiley, Associate Com 
missioner of Education, was the prin 
cipal speaker at the dedication of the 
Pulaski Academy and Central School on 


April 29th. 
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HOMEMAKING CONFERENCES 

Believing that teacher training is con- 
tinuous and that the change from pre- 
employment to in-service training should 
be made as easily as possible, the Bureau 
of Home Economics Education holds con- 
ferences at least once a year with all the 
senior students of colleges and universi- 
ties in this State maintaining approved 
home 


teacher-training courses in eco- 


nomics. ‘This gives the students an 
opportunity to meet the members of the 
Bureau staff, to discuss objectives of 
the state program of home economics edu- 
cation, to learn of the Bureau's services 
available to teachers in service and to plan 
for securing these services. 

In May or June, when the majority of 
students have secured their positions for 
next year, a personal conference is held 
with each student, at which time there is 
school 


the 


a thorough discussion of the 


situation and plans are made for 


teacher's procedure in the new position. 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
The 


teachers in summer sessions in this State 


offerings for home economics 


improve each year. The Bureau of Home 
Economics Education calls special atten- 
tion to the workshops at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Cornell University and Teachers 
College, Columbia University. For those 
teachers being employed for the addi- 
tional month of service to the school dis- 
trict, the 
project course at Syracuse University, 
which includes as part of the six weeks’ 


attention is called to home 


course the summer work of the teacher 


in her school district. 
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ADULT CLASSES 


A special blank is furnished by the 


Bureau of Home Economics Educat 


for the use of boards of education in 


making application for reimbursement of 
funds for the 
adult 


is used, or 


salaries paid 
When 


teacher is 


federal 
homemaking. 


the 


teachers of 
excess quota 
teaching on her day school salary, or is} 
being paid by WPA funds, no reimburs¢ 
ment is possible. 

The 


witha letter, on May Ist to schools where 


Bureau sent the blank, together 


this work was conducted this past year 
Any has not } 


received them should make a special re 


school administrator who 


quest. 


SUMMER EMPLOYMENT 


Schools planning to employ the voca 


tional homemaking teacher for an addi 


tional month of service to the school dis 


trict are advised to send notice at onet 


to the Bureau of Home [Economics Edu 


cation in order that allocation of thi 
proper sum for this additional work be 
included in the budget. 

This sum is reimbursement of the 
salary paid the vocational teacher this 


school year, but is allotted on the basis 
of a satisfactory plan for the work. The 
plan must be in the Bureau not later than} 


June 10th. 


CONFERENCE FOR LEADERS 
The 


leaders of home economics will be held 


summer conference for county 
June 27th, 28th and 29th in Seneca Falls 
Each county is expected to send a repre 
The 


nomics will direct these meetings. } 


sentative. SJureau of Home Eco 
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The State School of Agriculture at 
Delhi offers a special curriculum designed 
to prepare young women for work in the 
technical laboratories of dairy plants and 
in the business offices of the same plants. 
The need for this joint service was dis- 
covered ten years ago by H. L. Smith, 
director of the Delhi school, in his sur- 
vey of occupational outlets for graduates 
of the institution. Plant managers felt 
that they were unable to employ two 
competently trained persons for these 
services. Accordingly Director Smith 
and the staff set about the organization 
of instruction intended to prepare selected 
young women for such employment. 
Graduates of the course have been quickly 
absorbed in dairy technical and commer- 
cial positions with excellent beginning 
salaries and in most instances’ with 
superior employment outlook. 

The present course is one year in 
length, although in the near future it is 
hoped to increase the period of instruc- 
tion to two years. Young women who 
are high school graduates are carefully 
selected on the basis of previous educa- 
tional records, rank in their high school 
class, health and personality. Lmployers 
want persons with technical efficiency 
plus personality. Because of the limita- 
tion of staff and laboratory and technical 
equipment it is necessary to limit the 
class to 15 persons. 

The curriculum is divided equally 
between laboratory and class instruction 
in technical dairy problems and prepara- 
tion for work in office management, 
typing and stenography. Instruction in 
the dairy field includes technical control 


work in dairy plant laboratories, together 
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DAIRY-COMMERCIAL TRAINING AT DELHI 


he 


with the testing of dairy products for t 
content of fat, total solids, moisture, min 
erals and the like. General and dairy 
bacteriology are the primary science 
requisites. Young women take the state 
Babcock tester’s examination for a license. 

In order to complete the high require- 
ments that have been established for this 
curriculum, young women must have an 
excellent background of high school 
preparation with emphasis on science, 
mathematics and English. At the school 
emphasis is placed especially on the devel 
opment of personality traits such as 
accuracy, neatness, punctuality and pre 
cision in performing the operative skills, 
together with the personnel relationships 
which are so necessary in a_ business 
office. Young women who have an apti 
tude for this type of work have found 
excellent career opportunities throughout 
the State. 


ment services through its contacts with 


The school maintains place 


the dairy industry. 


SCHOOL ADJUSTMENTS 

The annual spring conference held at 
the State Teachers College at Buffalo in 
cooperation with the New York State 
Association of Elementary Principals on 
April 5th and 6th considered the subject 
“School Adjustments for Exceptional 
Children.”” Matie M. Carter and Olga 
Lommen, supervisors in the Bureau of 
Physically Handicapped Children of the 
Department, were in charge of groups 
considering adjustments for children with 
defective vision and for children with 


physical handicaps respectively. 
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At the fifth annual conference on edu 


vocational l 


cational and 
held 
19th and 20th, 


by a number of outstanding leaders in the 


at Svracuse University, July 1&th, 


addresses will be delivered 


held. 


Dr Flovd Ree ves, director of the 
American Youth Commission, will ad 
dress the group on the evening of the 
opening dav on “ Youth Problems in the 
Present and Future.” 

Verl A leeter, Sup rintendent of 
schools, MeAlester, Okla., will be chair 
man of the Friday morning meeting 
Dean Harry S. Ganders, of the School 


of Education of Syracuse University, will 
extend greetings. William J. Small, 
president of New York State 


* JEducation 


1 ache rs 


\ssociation, will speak on 


Serves Youth.” Edward Landy will give 
a report of the occupational adjustment 
the National Association of 
Mr Landy 


is director of the study 


sectional meetings will then b« 


Four 
held. 


cation, 


Dr Thomas Cole, professor of edu- 


University of Washington, will 


preside at the first section, at which the 


speaker will be Dr Mury H. S. Hayes, 


director of the Division of 


National Youth 


At the second section a report of the 


Employment, 


Administration. 


statewide committee on the study of youth 
left school will be Dr 
of the School of Edu- 


Syracuse University, will preside. 


who have made. 


Russell T. Gregg, 
cation, 
The speaker will be Dr Harry J. Linton, 
of Schenectady, committee chairman. 


‘Seasonal Variations in Employment, 


Their Significance for Guidance ” will be 
the topic for discussion by the third sec- 


under the chairmanship of Garrett 


von, 


Nyweide, director of guidance, James- 





COUNSELORS MEET AT SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


guidance to be 


town. Robert K. Burns, of Science Rx 
search Associates of Chicago, will speak 

he fourth section will consider ar 
pert on professional standards for cow 
selors. Dr C. C 
New 


discussion. Dh 


Dunsmoor, director 


Roe he lle, will circ 


Anna Y. 


turer im personnel and guidance at Cornell 


guidance in 


the Reed, lec 


University, will) discuss “ Significant 


Findings of a Nationwide Survey of the 


raining and Duties of Personnel in 
Guidance.” 


Ne \W 


Counselors Association will be 


York 
pre 


sided over by Harris C. Allen, president 


session of the 


\ business 
State 


and director of guid 


Niagara Falls. 


follow the sectional meetings. 


of the association 


ance in This meeting will 
\ special program has been arranged 
the friday afternoon session. It has 


the 


{« 2 


been designed to review guidat ce 
services provided by a number of agen- 
cies comprising the public schools, the 


National Youth 


Junior Placement 


Administration, — the 
the 


Conservation Corps and the Junior Con 


Service, Civilian 
sultation Service. 

At the banquet on Friday evening D1 
Ernest Reed, director of the summer ses- 
sion at Syracuse University, will act as 
Dr -?,* Wilson, Associate 
Commissioner of New 


York State Education Department, and 


toastmaster. 
Education of the 
Whiting Williams, author and lecturer, of 
Cleveland, will speak. 


At a 


leunice 


luncheon session on Saturday 


Miss Hilton, dean of women at 
Syracuse University, will introduce Dr 
E. G. Williamson, coordinator and asso- 
ciate professor of psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, who will speak on 
Wider Per- 


‘Vocational Guidance in 


spective.” 
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JAMESTOWN PUBLIC EVENING SCHOOL 


Phe closing of the Jamestown Evening 
School April 3, 1940, marked the thirty 
fifth year of its existence. Founded in 
1905, it has operated continuously ever 
SINCE Like most other schools of that 
time it was established primarily for the 
purpose of teaching English to mm 
grants and to prepare them for citizen 
ship. Today the curriculum embraces 
courses in all of the major fields of adult 
education, 

Great changes have taken place since 
that opening first night 35 vears ago when 
$50 adults, all immigrants, reported for 
classes. The school has had a gradual 
sustained growth which reached its peak 
in 1934 when 1601 people registered on 
the opening night. Later this number 
was augmented by additional enrollees to 
a total of 2037. This year the opening 
night registration was 865. By October 
20th, 1155 men and women were attend- 
ing classes in the 48 different courses 
taught. 

The Americanization department con 
sists of four classes of beginning English. 
Three times each year extra classes are 
held which train eligibles specifically for 
naturalization. There were 174 adults in 
this section. 

The commercial department has always 
been popular in the Jamestown Evening 
School. Of the 424 young people in the 
section, 113 were enrolled in the type- 
writing classes. The others were divided 
about equally among the remaining sub- 
jects: shorthand, dictation review, secre- 


tarial practice, office machines, elemen- 
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tary and advanced bookkeeping, and cost 
accounting, 

The home economics department con 
sisted of three classes in foods and five 
in clothing. There were 161 women in 
the home economics section. 

leven courses in drafting were offered, 
including elementary drafting, advanced 
drafting, architectural drafting and tool 
design, four years of hollow metal 
and three years of metal furniture 
drafting. 

In the vocational courses, which include 
automobile mechanics, woodworking, elec 
tricity, machine shop and tool making, 
preference is given to those occupationally 
engaged in those lines of work. 

In the apprenticeship courses, employ 
ers help decide what shall be taught and 
aid in securing enrolment and in promot 
ing regular attendance. For the past 
three years it has been necessary to run 
the machine shop five nights a week in 
order to accommodate the large number 
of applicants. In conjunction with the 
apprentice training courses a class in shop 
mathematics, which is open to all, is 
conducted. 

Three hundred twenty-seven students 
were enrolled in the drafting and voca- 
tional and technical courses. In all of 
these classes the students are taught what 
will help them most in their work. 

In order to give opportunity for the 
group study of music and art, courses in 
chorus, band, portrait and life sketching 
are conducted. Both the band and the 


chorus give public concerts each year. 
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Other courses include public speaking, 


corrective English, commercial design, 
costume design, chemistry, general 


science, gymnasium for women. In the 
past, courses in interior decoration, tex- 
tiles, landscape gardening, German, Ital- 
ian and parliamentary procedure have 
been given. These courses are given 
when the demand warrants. 

The class in current political and eco- 
nomic problems which was conducted for 
four years was displaced two years ago 
by the Jamestown Civic Forum, an organ- 
ization which now has a membership of 
2000. 

The average per pupil cost ranges be- 
tween $5.50 and $6 a year. This repre- 
sents to the taxpayer a levy of less than 
ten cents thousand of assessed 
valuation. 

Regarding the school, Superintendent 
of Schools Clinton V. Bush says: 

The has 
estimable benefits in the form of a more en- 
lightened citizenry from the Jamestown Evening 
School during the past 35 years. Certainly it 
would be contrary to all human experience for 
1000 to 1500 people from all walks of life, 
bound in common interests and exemplifying 
the highest ideals of character, to unite their 
energies each year in the common cause of self- 


per 


city of Jamestown received in- 


improvement without some measure of benefit 
coming to the community in the form of a 
better understanding and a keener appreciation 
of the principles which stand for the general 
welfare of us all. 


a ne 
CALENDAR OF MEETINGS 
National Education Association, 


Orleans, La., June 30th—July 4th 
Council of School Superintendents, Sara- 


New 


nac Inn, September 22d—24th 

Teachers’ conferences: fifth district of 
Oneida county, Camden, June 5th; 
third district of Broome county, End- 
well, June 20th 
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REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


Officials of adult education programs 
in New York State met with their col- 
leagues from Virginia, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania and New Jersey on 
April 26th and 27th in a conference de- 
voted to the general theme of reinforcing 
democratic life through adult educational 
processes. 

Particularly enlightening were the dis- 
cussions of the organization of com- 
munity forces in programs aimed at meet- 
ing the most pressing needs of the local 
community. Accounts were given con- 
cerning aggressive programs in communi- 
ties from coast to coast which have 
considered such basic issues as solution of 


unemployment, development of local re- 


sources, correction of antisocial con 
ditions in housing ete. 
Among those attending from New 


York State were Elizabeth A. Woodward 
and John W. Herring, of the Bureau of 
Adult Education of the Department ; Car] 
Eklund, 
Iloral Park; and Harold Fields, assistant 


New York City 


director of evening schools, 


director of evening 


schools. 


BIRD AUTHORITY DIES 

Albert R. Brand, research associate in 
ornithology at Cornell University, died 
on March 28th at the age of 50 years. 
Mr 
broker to devote his time to studying 


3rand retired from a career as stock 


birds. 
the hearing of birds which was related in 


He developed a method of testing 


an article by an associate, Paul Kellogg, 
in the Arbor Day and Bird Day number 
Mr Brand 


also published recordings of songs and 


of the Bulletin to the Schools. 


financed ornithological expeditions. 
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FUNCTIONAL PLANNING OF OUTDOOR AREAS 


A two-year demonstration of the func- 
tional planning of outdoor physical edu- 
cation and recreation areas has been con- 
ducted by the New York State Public 
High School Athletic Association with 
the cooperation of the New York State 
College of Forestry at Syracuse and the 
State Education Department. During 
this period plans were made for schools 
in 37 communities. 

The committee in charge consisted of 
\V. Howard Vanderhoef, superintendent 
of schools, Canandaigua, chairman; Fos- 
ter Brown, principal, Roeliff-Jansen Cen- 
tral School; Virgil H. Hussey, district 
superintendent of schools, Greenwood ; 
Judge William H. Golding, Cobleskill; 
Elmer K. Smith, associate director, health 
and physical education, Rochester ; C. M. 
Miles, State Education Department. 

The committee found that planning of 
school grounds was largely confined to 
the development of facilities for inter- 
school sports and made plans to study 
the program of physical education and 
recreation to determine what facilities 
are needed for the various activities of 
different groups 
The study shows 


the program and the 

enrolled in the school. 

that the following groups need facilities: 
1 Kindergarten and the primary grades 
2 Intermediate grades 

girls 


3 Junior high school 


4 Junior high school boys 


5 Senior high school girls 


6 Senior high school boys 
Intramural groups 


Interschool teams 
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A study of the program of physical 
that 


needed for such games as tennis, hand- 


education showed court areas are 
ball, volleyball, newcomb, paddle tennis, 
Field areas 
activities as field 


field ball, 
speed ball, softball, baseball, track and 


deck tennis and badminton. 


are needed for such 


hockey, ice hockey, soccer, 
field activities, football, lacrosse and touch 
football. By organizing these activities 
according to types of facilities and rela- 
tion of activities, the committee developed 
facilities according to types which would 
provide for the variety of activities 
included in the program and still permit 
a multiple use of certain types of areas. 
The committee then secured the coop- 
eration of the New York State College 
of Forestry to provide a planning service. 
A landscape architect and assistants made 
studies for plans for schools in the 37 
communities. The plans were made at 
$100 a 


Communities were selected 


less than cost, an average of 
community. 
in different sections of the State. 

Members of the ‘staff of the Division 
of Health and Physical Education and 
the School 


Grounds were called in 


Division of Buildings and 
for consultation 
from time to time and conferences were 
arranged with landscape architects to 
encourage the development of useful as 
well as beautiful sites. 

The the 


decided influence on the functional plan- 


work of committee has a 
ning of these facilities in the schools 
throughout the State, according to the 
report of Chairman Vanderhoef. 
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SPORTSMANSHIP PLAN 


The Saratoga County League, com 
posed of Ballston Spa, Burnt Hills, 
Corinth, Greenwich,  Hadley-Luzerne, 
Schuylerville, South Glens Falls and 


Stillwater, has adopted a rating plan for 
awarding the sportsmanship trophy. 

The composite rating for each school 
will be made by the principal, the coach 
and a group of pupils actively partici 
pating in games. The school which has 
the best rating receives the trophy. 

The scale used for rating the sports 
manship of schools is as follows: 

A Arrival, 


1 Representative to meet visiting team 


5 points 


2 Friendly 


reception 


3 Conducted to dressing room without 
delay 

4 Respect of visitors for school and 
school property 

5 Visitors’ conduct 


B Pregame, 10 points 

1 Visitors’ repect for the school rules 

2 Needs of visitors met 

3 Seats provided for visiting spectators 

4+ Seats for team and substitutes provided 

ime, 20 points 

1 Sportsmanlike play throughout game 

Referee’s decisions accepted 

Attitude of spectators and cheer leaders 

7 Play area kept clear of spectators 

5 Friendly spirit of rivalry between 
groups 

D Postgame, 10 points 


1 Visitors’ 


concacition 


room left in good 


dressing 

property and rules of school 
respected 

3 Visitors given courteous and thoughtful 
treatment after game 

visitors for 


4 Invitation extended after 


ial activity 


) and orderly 

2 Behavior of spectators and players 

3 Cordial feeling accorded visitors on 
departure 

4 Visitors indicate appre 


tion accorded them 


iation of recep 
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NYACK PROGRAM 


The elementary schools of Nyack are 


developing an integrated curriculum using 
social studies as the core, in which physi 
The 


year’s program for each grade from 


cal education has an important part. 


through 6 is outlined in flexible units ot 
work, in which the special teachers work 


closely with the home-room teachers. 


The plan of integration in the fourth 
and the fifth grades is given as an illus 


tration. The theme for the fifth grade is 


the early development of America. The 
social study units deal with folklore and 
the customs of the early settlers. Many 


games and dances of the Colonial period 
are taught in physical education. In the 
fourth grade the social study units deal 
with a typical present-day community 
Pupils study the recreation facilities and 
activities that fit into a community of to- 
day and during the physical education 
period participate in games and activities 
that are a part of present-day life. 
Other phases of the physical education 
program that can not be interpreted with 
are conducted on the usual 


these units 


basis. Physical education is scheduled 
Classes vary 
The wh ile 


school is organized on a work-study-play 


for four periods a week. 


in size from 20 to 35 pupils. 


plan which schedules each class one-half 
of its time in the home room and divides 
the other half in special rooms for physi 
cal education, art, manual arts, library, 


science and music. 


( ‘entral School 


The 


building was dedicated 


new Roxbury 
with appropriate 
Burton H. 


ceremonies on April 18th. 


Belknap, supervisor in the Division of 


School Administrative Services, was thx 
principal speaker. 
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CHANGES IN REGENTS EXAMINATIONS 


Changes in the form and content of 
the June 1940 Regents examinations have 
been announced by Harold G. Thompson, 
Director of the Division of Examinations 
and Testing. 

Changes in the preliminary examina 
tions include the following: 

Elementary English. The last question, 
which deals with poetry presumably un 
familiar to pupils, will require them to 
choose five out of seven selections and in 
the case of each selection to choose one 
of three statements as best describing the 
selection. In this question there will no 


longer be an alternative permitting the 


pupil to write about poetry that he has 
read. 
Elementary geography. There will be 


10 objective questions instead of 20 as 


the past. Pupils will be required to 


iswer all 40 of these objective questions, 


to which 40 credits are allotted. The re- 


inainder of the examination will consist 


of three groups of three questions each; 


he pupil will be required to answer two 


questions from each group 


Changes in high school examinations 


include 
The 


ur years. format, con 


ent d credit allotment on the question 
aper in English four vears will be sub 
stantially the same as in January 1940. 


\nswers to objective questions are to 


’ written directly on the question paper 
in the spaces provided for this purpose. 
Therefore the question paper bearing thy 
name of the pupil and of the school must 

handed in with the sheets containing 


he rest of the pupil's answers. 
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\n objective question measuring ability 


to read will be offered as an alternative 
to the precis, which will appear in its 
usual form. This alternative will consist 
of 15 objective questions based on short 
selections appearing on the question 
paper 

The question calling for the long com 
position (40 credits) will be found at the 
end of the question paper instead of at 
Pupils 


’ 
” ; a }, 
not tO OVCcriook 


the beginning should be cau 


tioncd 


this question, for 


y.* . 2 
which about One hour and 15 m nutes 
should be allowed. 

American history. In part I of this 


paper there will be a “ skills’ question 
to test the pupil's ability to make correct 
interpretations of data from a table. 
Economics. The three objective ques 
tions in part [ will contain 40 items, each 
To 


objective questions 40 credits are allotted. 


of which must be answered. these 
In part II there will be ten essay-type 
questions, of which the pupil will be re 
quired to answer six instead of the seven 


formerly required 


C. L. DURHAM HONORED 


Charles L. Durham, who has been asso- 
ciated with the department of the classics 
at Cornell University since he went there 
1896, has been 


as a graduate student in 


honored by the board of trustees by being 


named the first incumbent of the John 
Wendell Anderson distinguished — pro- 
fessorship Professor Durham — will 


retire from active service in June. 
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LOCAL CONFERENCES 

During the month of April and the 
first week of May the annual series of 
local library conferences was held in 
13 regions of the State. 

The state library supervisors, who have 
taken part in all the meetings, report a 
large attendance of librarians of public 
libraries, of school libraries and of college 
libraries, school superintendents, prin- 
cipals, members of boards of trustees and 
friends of libraries. The meetings com- 
memorated the 500th anniversary of the 
invention of printing from movable type. 
Prominent type designers, authors, his- 
col- 


torians, archivists, educators, book 


lectors, men and others col- 


laborated in the anniversary program. 


newspaper 


Librarians discussed the world of print, 
newer types of idea communication and 
recording and their own book collections, 
with a view of building up more repre- 
sentative and more significant collections 
of the best that has been thought, created 
and achieved in the world. 


- Oo-—— 


LECTURE COURSE 

The Jervis Library at Rome, N. Y., is 
sponsoring a lecture course for boys and 
girls in the eighth and ninth grades on the 
general topic “ Rome in National His- 
tory.” The course is being given by John 
A. Scott, a historian and trustee of the 
Jervis Library. Increasing attendance at 
the talks indicates the enjoyment that the 
pupils derive from this course. Helen 
Salzmann, librarian, believes this course 
the gap the 
children’s room and the adult department. 


helps to bridge between 
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LIBRARY DISCOUNTS 

A recent amendment to the New York 
State Fair Trade Practice Act (chapter 
429, Laws of 1940) will be of interest to 
all librarians. Under the Fair Trade 
Law, publishers have the right to fix the 
prices at which their publications may be 


While this 


right is preserved so far as sale to the 


sold by retail book dealers. 


individual purchaser is concerned, the 
amendment prohibits the practice in sales 
to libraries, schools and municipalities 
(states, cities, villages, counties, towns, 
school districts etc.). 

Book dealers are thus relieved of the 
prohibition against offering certain re- 
maximum dis- 


stricted titles at a fixed 


count in sales to libraries. Libraries 
should be able to continue to buy books 
on the terms that have prevailed during 


recent years. 


INSTITUTES 

Two institutes for librarians in service 
have been planned for this year. The 
first was held on May &th—1Ith at the 
School of Library Science at Syracuse 
The will be held 


University. second 


August 14th-17th at the Chautauqua 
Institution. 
These institutes give librarians and 


others interested in library matters oppor- 
tunity to improve their ability, widen 
their knowledge of library needs and 
discuss in small intimate groups some of 
the questions of policy and technics aris- 


ing from their work. 
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Library Administration Problems 


American Library Association, Library Ex- 


tension Board. How to start a _ public 
library. Mimeogzraphed. 10 copies or 
more, 5c each 

Fargo, L. F. The library in the school; 3d 
ed. A. L.A. $3.50 

Gray, W. S. & Leary, B. E. The teaching 
of reading. Regents’ Inquiry. $1 

Joeckel, C. B., ed. Current issues in library 
administration. Univ. of Chicago Press 
$2 

Johnson, B. L. Vitalizing a college library 
A.L.A. $2 

Munthe, Wilhelm. American librarianship 
from a European angle. A. L.A. $2 

Plaister, C. D. Floors and floor coverings. 
ALA. soe 

U. S. Department of Agriculture. Rural 
library service. Farmers bulletin 1847. 
(Supersedes Farmers bulletin 1559, Rural 
Libraries) 

Of Books and Authors 

Adler, M. J. How to read a book. Simon. 
$2.50 

Cowley, Malcolm, & Smith, Bernard. Books 


that changed our minds Doubleday. 
$2.50 

Current Biography. 
H. W. Wilson. Service 

Lehmann-Haupt, Helmut. 


Bowker. $6 


\ cumulative monthly. 
basis 
he book in 
America. 
Double- 


Maugham, W. S. Books and you 
day. $1.25 

Wilson, Ra R., cd The practice of book 
selection. Univ. of Chicago Press. $2.50 


Work with Children and Young 
People 


Beust, Nora. 500 books for children. U. S., 
Department of the Interior, Office of Edu- 
cation, Bulletin 11 15 

Foster, F. M. 

Division of Adult 


Extension, N. Y. State 


\ round of picture book pro- 


grams. Education and 


Library Education 
Department 

Lenrow, Elbert, ed. Readers’ guide to prose 
fiction. Appleton-Century. $3 


Moore, A. C. My 


Doubleday 


childhood. 


roads to 


<7 
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FOR THE PROFESSIONAL BOOK SHELF 


New York Public Library, Book Committee 
for Young People. Books for 
people. Branch Book 
January 1940 

Rue, Eloise. Subject 
intermediate grades. A. L. A. $4 


young 
Library News. 


index to books for 


Combination price offer: subject index to 
readers ($1.80) and subject index to books 
for intermediate grades ($4) Both for $5 


y 


N. Y. L. A. AWARDS 
The committee on scholarships of the 
New York Library 


nounced that the subject of this vear's 


\ssociation has an 
award is “ Library and Parent Cooper 
ation.”” The contest is open to public 
librarians, school librarians and all libra- 
rians who work with parents. 

The award is $40 to be used toward 
the expenses of five days’ attendance at 
the conference of the New York Library 
Association in Albany, September 30 — 
October 5, 1940. 

Five awards will be made for the five 
most satisfactory accounts of practical 
library cooperation with parents or of 
parents’ cooperation with libraries and 
The reports must be made on 
1940. 


submitted 


librarians. 
or before June 1, 


The information should in 


clude: (1 pa description of the type of 
work done and reason for selecting it, 
(2) methods used, (3) follow-up, (4) 


results accomplished, (5) samples of book 
lists compiled and used, list of titles read 
and publicity material and (6) a state 
ment regarding future plans for this work 
information the 


Further regarding 


competition and forms to be used in 
applying for a scholarship award may be 
obtained from Ada J. White, chairman of 
the N. Y. L. A. scholarships and awards 
Public 


committee, Rochester 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Library, 

















Books Arrive at a New Rural Library 


LIST ANSWERS READING QUESTIONS 


What Shall We Read Next? is a work- 


ing list for librarians and is also an 


admirable guide for 
all who 


teachers, 
asked: 
* What's 


parents, 
are 
and 


counselors and 
“ What's a good book ?” 
another like it?” 

One great merit of this list of approxi- 
mately 475 titles by 365 authors lies in 
the fact that it is based upon a study of 
actual reading This 1940 
revision of the Reading for Background 


interests. 


series was made by the staff of the 
Stevenson Room for Young People of 
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the Cleveland Public Library under the 
direction of Jean C. Roos. 

The list 
adventure, 


is divided into four interest 


groups: romance, historical 
romance, and, for those titles not falling 
into one of these, books of distinction. 


“Sequences” are suggested for each 


major title. These consist of two lists of 
books, the first to be read before, and the 
second to be read after the major title. 
A one-sentence description follows each 
title and the index is both by author and 


by title. 
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Central Part of Large Mural Depicting Champlain’s Landing at Henderson Bay 





ARTIST PRESENTS MURAL TO HIS SCHOOL 


A graduate of the school at Henderson 
the Henderson Central 
School a large mural which he painted 
depicting the the French 
explorer, Samuel de Champlain, at what 
is now Henderson bay in October 1615. 
The artist, Frank W. Springsteen, of 
Rome, N. Y., presented the painting to 
the school on April 26th at unveiling 
ceremonies in which the community paid 


has given to 


landing of 


tribute to the distinguished native son. 

Placed on the the 
library, the mural is five feet high and 
20 feet The colorful canvas 


wall of school 


wide. 
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depicts the French explorer as he made 
the first landing ever made by a white 


man in northern New York. His Huron 


followers are clustered about him. <A 
great amount of research was done by the 


artist before he began his work. The 
painting took more than a year. 

At a banquet preceding the dedication 
the 
Harold B. Johnson, editor and publisher 


of the Watertown Daily Times. 


ceremonies, principal speaker was 


The ceremony was arranged by Robert 
H. Wiley, principal of Henderson Central 
School. 











SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


The New York State teacher-educating 
institutions for the 
fourth year of study required for the 


will offer courses 
issuance of permanent teaching certifi- 
cates for normal school graduates in their 
The 


normal schools and teachers colleges will 


summer session program this year. 


offer other opportunities for teachers in 
service. Courses have been planned so 
that the requirements for certification, 
Be- 


sides offering most of the courses of the 


diplomas and degrees may be met. 


regular session, the state institutions will 
provide programs that are directly con- 
cerned with the problems of teachers in 
service. 

Summer session courses for teachers 
will be conducted at the following state 
institutions and at the following New 
York State colleges and universities: 

New York State College for Teachers, Albany 

State Teachers College, Buffalo 

Brockport State Normal School 

Cortland State Normal School 

Fredonia State Normal School 

Geneseo State Normal School 

New Paltz State Normal School 

Oneonta State Normal School 

Oswego State Normal School 

Plattsburg State Normal School 


Potsdam State Normal School 

Adelphi College 

Alfred University 

Canisius College 

City College of the College of the City of 
New York 

Brooklyn College 

Hunter College 

Columbia University 

Cornell University 

Fordham University 

Good Counse! College 

Hartwick College 

Hofstra College 

Houghton College 

Ithaca College 

Ladycliff College 

Long Island University 

Manhattan College 

Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart 
(music department) 

New York University 

Notre Dame College of Staten Island 

Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 

St Bonaventure’s College 

Siena College 

St John’s University 

St Lawrence University 

Syracuse University 

Union College (Institute of the Theatre) 

3uffalo 

University of Rochester 

Vassar College (Institute of Euthenics) 


University of 


Wagner College 


ART EXHIBITS AVAILABLE TO SCHOOLS 


The New .York State Art 
makes available to public schools and 


Project 


libraries throughout the State exhibits of 
contemporary art by artists of proved 
Its 
large and varied collection of oil paint- 


ability to whom it gives employment. 


ings, water colors and prints is sent out 
on monthly exhibits without charge to the 


2? 
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local institutions other than small trans- 
portation fees. In addition, the art project 
has a traveling caravan which includes 
exhibitions and School and 
library officials who are interested in 


lectures. 
such exhibitions are requested to apply 


to the New York State Art Project, Old 
Post Office Building, Albany. 
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NUTRITION CONFERENCE 


The second annual nutrition conference 
arranged by the State Departments of 
Education, Health Welfare, 
in cooperation with the New York State 


and Social 


College of Home Economics, will be held 
at Cornell University for three full days, 
July 15th, 16th and 17th. 

The plan followed so successfully last 
year, of arranging a program to appeal 
to the diversified interests and needs of 
educational, health and social workers in 
the field of nutrition, again will be 
followed. 

The underlying theme is nutrition as a 
family and community problem. Specifi- 
cally, the following aspects will be con- 
sidered: new research in minerals and 
vitamins; the interplay in dietary con- 
stituents; emotional and environmental 
factors; home management and family 
food 


money in the light of recent government 


relations; the wise spending of 
surveys; and ways and means of finding 
local nutrition problems. 

A variety of technics for reaching the 
home and the community, such as radio, 
home visits and 


movies, newswriting, 


demonstrations, will be discussed in a 
concrete manner by persons who have 
had experience in these fields. 

physicians, 


Administrators, school 


nurse-teachers, oral hygienists, school 
lunch managers, health teaching super- 
visors, teachers of science, homemaking 
and physical education, other teachers 
and parent education workers will be 
welcome. Application for registration 
should be made early as the attendance 
will be limited to 400. Applications are 
to be sent to Mrs Martha Eddy, New 
York State College of Home Economics, 


Cornell University, Ithaca. 
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BUILDING PLANS 

Plans approved by 
School 
Department include the following: 


Division of 
the 


the 


Buildings and Grounds of 


Schenevus, new elementary and high school, 
$270,000; approved January 2d 

Mineola, 
Mineola 
April 15th 


improvements for 
$62,918 : 


grounds 
Sch ol, 


school 
High approved 
Mohawk, recreational development for 
tral school, $64, 728; approved April 15th 


cen- 


South Otselic, bus garage, $12,000; approved 
April 24th 


Oneida Castle, addition to grade school 
building, $18,000; approved April 27th 
Westmoreland, new junior-senior high school, 
$139,000; approved April 29th 
Lancaster, fire escapes for School Street Ele- 
mentary School, $1500; approved May 3d 
Green Island, general improvements to Heatly 
School grounds, $19,135; 


approved May 9th 


High building and 


Preliminary Plans 
Preliminary plans have been submitted 
for the following projects: 
North Tonawanda, 
visiting team room and a new storage room 


alterations to present 


Bath, proposed alterations to a building for 
the board of education 

District 17, Johnstown, Fulton county, altera- 
tions and addition to West Bush School 


Pavilion, bus garage 
Solton, proposed addition 
Split Rock, 


alleys etc. 


new cafeteria and bowling 


North Tonawanda, changes and alterations 
to Gilmore School 

Watertown, proposed changes to gymnasium 
and locker rooms 

Argyle, roads, walks, playgrounds and courts 

Rushford, bus garage 

Van Antwerp, playgrounds 

East Greenbush, grounds development 

Jericho, landscaping 

Malverne, athletic field for high school 


Locust Valley, new junior-senior high school 


223 
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HIGH SCHOOLS MAY OFFER DRIVER TRAINING 


New York State schools and 


junior high schools may now add _ prac- 


high 


tical training in safe driving to educa- 
tional courses in traffic safety theory, 
according to an announcement by Com- 
Carroll E. Mealey of the 


Bureau of Motor Vehicles. 


mussioner 


Commissioner Mealey consulted with 
Commissioner of Education Frank P. 
Graves regarding rules and regulations 
governing the administration of a new 
law which permits pupils at least 16 years 
of age to receive driver instruction in 
high school or junior high school courses 
approved by the Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles, without the necessity of obtain- 
ing a learner’s permit. 

Explaining the purposes of the new 
law, Commissioner Mealey said: 

Many pupils taking driving instructions 
could not obtain learner’s permits since 
permits can be issued only to persons 
who file an application for a driver's 
license. Naturally there are many per- 
sons between the ages of 16 and 18 years 
who are not eligible for a license. In the 
first place, they can apply only for a 
junior operator’s license, and in many 


cases, this must be denied because an 


ESSAY CONTEST 

Three trips to Japan are offered as 
prizes in an essay contest, sponsored by 
the Society for Cultural 
Relations in Tokyo, commemorating the 
2600th anniversary of the founding of the 


International 


Japanese Empire. Cash awards sufficient 


to finance one to three-month visits in 

Japan accompany the prizes. 
Information on the 

available at the Japan Institute, 630 Fifth 


avenue, New York City. 


essay contest is 
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application for such a license must show 
reasons of necessity. 

The new law recognizes the fact that 
young people need to be instructed in 
driving, including the actual operation of 
a car on the public highway. It provides 
that where a school maintains a course 
of instruction in driving approved by the 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, a 
learner may drive under the immediate 
supervision of an approved instructor 
without having the credentials for driv- 
ing ordinarily required. Such driving 
must be done in accordance with rules 
established by the Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles. 

Rules require the use of dual control 
motor vehicles, fully covered by insurance. 


Pupils successfully passing an examina 


tion at the conclusion of the training 
period may, on reaching the age of 


18 years, obtain a license by passing 
vision and road tests only. A certificate 
would excuse them from the English test 
and the proposed law test. 

Rules and regulations governing the 
operation of driver training courses under 
the new law may be obtained from the 


Motor Vehicles. 


Commissioner of 


RAYMOND RIORDON DIES 


Raymond Riordon, founder of the 
Raymond Riordon School at Highland 
and introducer of several innovations in 
teaching, died on April 22d at the age of 
62 years. 

A graduate of the Washington (D. C.) 
Normal School, Mr Riordon was prin- 
cipal in Washington and owner of private 
schools in Indiana and Illinois before he 
founded the preparatory school for boys 


at Highland in 1913. 
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THE NEW YORK SCENE 


A LIST OF 
ANNA CLARK KENNEDY 


This bibliography includes some of the 
hooks of New York State geography and 


traditions, 


and history, 


travel, legend 
institutions and community services. It 
presents cities and rural regions, inter- 
prets the past and indicates to some 
extent recent achievements. 

There are, of course, other books about 
New York State, books for children and 
books for adults, which will be enjoyed 
when introduced by teachers and libra- 
rians. 

Books for Elementary Schools 


Bailey, C. S. handcraits. 


1935. $2 


Children of the 
Viking. (5-8) 

Duncan Phyfe, the joiner, is presented in 
one of the chapters of this book. The story 
of his apprenticeship in Albany and of his 


success in furniture making in New York 
City is briefly, but effectively, told. 
Bridges. Macmillan. 1934. 


Borman, H. H. 
$2 (48) 
Pictures and descriptions of American 
bridges, including the George Washington 
bridge, Queensboro bridge, Brooklyn bridge, 
Bear Mountain bridge, Pelham Arch bridge, 
East Third Street bridge at Mount Vernon, 
the Troy-Menands bridge and the Albany- 
Rensselaer bridge. 
Dalgliesh, Alice. 
the story of the first colonies, 
Maloy. Scribner. 


America builds homes; 
with illus- 


trations by Lois 1938 
$1.60 (3-4) 


Descriptions and pictures of the homes ot 


the first. settlers. Dutch homes in New 
Netherland appear in the third chapter. 
America travels. Macmillan. 1933. 


$2 (4—6) 

\ story-history of American travel during 
the past 100 years. The story of David's 
ride on the first train of the Mohawk and 
Hudson railroad in 1831 is told in the chapter 
entitled “ The small yellow train.” An ac- 
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BOOKS RECOMMENDED TO YOUNGER AND OLDER 
AND RUTH F. 


BOYS AND GIRLS BY 


EVANS, SCHOOL LIBRARY SUPERVISORS 


count of the balloon ascension which Edwin 
saw in New York City is presented in the 
chapter “ New shoes for diamond.” 
Dakin, W. SS. Great 
Macmillan. 1925. 96c 
Simple accounts of many of the great rivers 
with emphasis on the geographic influence 
exerted by some of them. The St Lawrence 
river is discussed on pages 119-31. 
Docking, S. J. & Docking, D. E. Man con- 
Nelson. 1935. 60c 


(Our changing world) 


rivers of the world 


(5-7) 


quers the river. (6-7) 


The story of bridges, tunnels and aqueducts 
on the Hudson 
Eisen, E. Our 

Wheeler. 1937. $1.60 (6-8) 
Several New York State scenes stand out 


in this book made up of serial photographs 
of large and small [ orchards, 


country from the. air. 


cities, farms, 
mines, mountains and rivers which might be 
seen by those making a circle tour of the 
country by air. 
Fretwell, J. H. 
1925. 60c 
Revolutionary times on the Hudson. 


Nelson 


(5-6) 


Down the Hudson. 


(Our changing world) 


Humphrey, Grace. Father takes us to New 
York. Penn. 1927. 


\ guide to interesting places in story form 
Its date indicates its limitations. 


$1.50 (6-9) 


Irwin, Helen. Paddles to propellers; trans- 
portation on the Hudson river. Nelson. 
1934. 50c (6-7) (Our changine world) 

Kerr, M. L. City buildings. Amer. Ed 
Press. 1939. Il5c (Unit study book no 
211) (1-3) 


Material useful for helping small children 
to understand a large community. 
Lent, H. B. The fire 


1939. $1.50 (4-5) 


Macmillan. 


fighters. 


visiting the New 
fire boat “ Fire 


Two boys spend a day 
York harbor aboard the new 
Fighter.” 

1936. $1.75 


- Tugboat. Macmillan. 


(4-5) 
Exciting events in the life of a tugboat in 


New York harbor. 


4s 
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McCrory, Mae. Travel in the city. Amer. 
Ed. Press. 1939. 15c Unit study book 
no. 215) (1-3) 

Various methods of travel in a great city 
are simply presented with many pictures. 


McNab, Allan. Picture book of rivers. Mac- 
millan. 1932. $1 (4-6) 
Brief accounts of ten rivers including the 
Hudson (p. 13-18) illustrated in color and in 
black and white. 


Mepham, W. C. & Ducker, H. C. Explor- 
ing Nassau county. Noble. 1938. 96c 
(6-8) 

The history, geography, government, social, 
industrial, commercial life of Nassau county 
are attractively set forth in this social studies 
reader. Illustrated with excellent photo- 
graphs and followed by a brief bibliography. 

Mitchell, L. S. & Lambert, C. B. Manhat- 
tan, now and long ago. Macmillan. 1934. 
$3.50 (6-8) 

Stories of the modern city with its sky- 
scrapers, its street life and its harbor life 
are followed by stories of the city long ago 
when boys Indian, Dutch and English played 
there. 

Morris, F. K. The making of the valley. 
Nelson. 1936. 60c (Our changing world) 
(6-7) 

The geology of the Hudson valley. 

Naumburg, E. H., Lambert, C. B. & Mitchell, 
L. S. Skyscraper. Reynal. 1933. $2 
(4-8) 

The building of a skyscraper, the Empire 
State Building, in New York City is pre- 
sented in prose, in verse and in photographs. 

Parker, A. C. Indian episodes of New York; 
a drama-story map in colors. Rochester 
Museum of Arts and Sciences. 1935. $1 
(3-12) 


Picture Scripts. Along the busy river by 
Katherine Keelor. E. M. Hale. 1937. 


25c 


Picture Scripts. Fireboat, by the cooperat- 
ing editors. E. M. Hale. 1936. 25c 


Rogers, Frances. Big Miss Liberty. Stokes. 
1938. $1.25 (4-6) 
Story of the making of the Statue of 
Liberty, 1871-86. 
Smith, S. C. G. Made in America. Knopf. 
1929. $2 (5-8) 
Includes sketches of Duncan Phyfe (p. 38- 
46) and Currier, Ives and John Rogers 
(p. 76-91) 
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Thomas, L. J. Trip to New York with 
Bobby and Betty. Dodge. 1936. $2.35 
(2-6) 

Lowell Thomas shows Bobby and Betty all 
about New York City. 


Wheeler, M. A. New York State, yesterday 
and today. Scribner. 1935. $1.20 (6-9) 
A brief history of New York State pre- 
pared particularly for young people. Fol- 
lowed by a bibliography and a detailed index. 


Books for Junior High Schools 


Augur, Helen. The book of fairs. Har- 
court. 1939. $2.50 (7-12) 

The development and historical importance 
of fairs from early times down to the New 
York World’s Fair and the Golden Gate 
International Exposition of 1939. 

Banning, Kendall. West Point today. Funk. 
1937. $2.50 (7-12) 

A picture of life at West Point, the 
buildings and art treasures. 

Crump, Irving. Our firemen. Dodd. 1938. 
$2. (7-8) 

The author describes in detail the work of 
the firemen. The firemen’s school and col- 
lege maintained by the New York City fire 
department are presented and the qualifica- 
tions and training necessary to become a fire- 
man are explained. 

Emerson, C. D. Old New York for young 
New Yorkers. Dutton. 1932. $2 (7-8) 

Covers 1609-1898. Episodes from the days 
of the Indians, through the Dutch period and 
up to 1898. 

Hislop, Cadman. Albany; Dutch, English 
and American. Argus Press, 24 Sheridan 
av., Albany. 1936. $3.50 


Holland, R. S. Big bridge. Macrae Smith. 
1934. $2 (6-8) 

History of bridges from early times to 

completion of the George Washington bridge. 
—— Plays of the American colonies. 
Harper. 1937. $2 (68) 

Peter Silverleg (New York, 1652) (p. 187- 
211). 

Sons of seven cities. Macrae 
Smith. 1929. $3 

One section deals with life in New York 
City in 1658. 

Knapp, G. L. Boy's book of West Point. 
Dodd. 1931. $2 (7-8) 

A history and description of the United 
States Military Academy with outlines of 
the daily routine and accounts of the achieve- 
ments of many of the famous graduates. 
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Langdon, W. C. Everyday things in Amer- 
ican life, 1607-1776. Scribner. 1937. $3 
(6-8) 

How the early colonists lived, what they 
ate, what they worked at and how they trav- 
eled, are included in this well-illustrated book. 
New York City history will be found on 
pages 38-47. 

Lansing, E. H. Seeing New York. Crowell. 
1938. $2 (6-9) 

True pictures of New York City today, 
from the Battery to the top of New York. 
Layson, B. W. Fighting fire. Dutton. 

1939. $2 

A story of the fire department of New 
York City, its equipment and its work. 

Overton, J. M. Long Island's story. 
Doubleday. 1931. $2.50 (6-8) 

The history of Long Island. Quotations 
from documents and other sources and numer- 
ous anecdotes enliven the story. 

Parker, A. C. Indian how book. Double- 
day. 1927. $2.50 

The habits and customs of the American 
Indians. Useful for handcraft suggestions 
and for activity work as well as for history 
background. 

Parton, M. F. Metropolis; a study of New 
York. Longmans. 1939. $2 

A guide to New York City, this book pre- 
sents interesting facts about many places to 
visit, such as government buildings, museums, 
markets, centers and large businesses and 
industries. 

Peck, A. M. & Johnson, Enid. Roundabout 
America. Harper. 1936. $2.50. 2v. in 1. 
New York City v.2. p.1-31 

Robinson, E. F. & Robinson, T. P. Houses 
in America. Viking. 1936. $3 

The Dutch Colonial tradition, p. 43-54. 

Salt, Harriet. Mighty engineering feats. 
Penn. 1937. $2.50 (7-8) 

New York City water supply, p. 77-99; 
The Holland Tunnel, p. 153-76; and _ the 
George Washington bridge, p. 203-28. 

Sanchez, N. V. Stories of the states; tales 
of early exploration and_ settlement. 
Crowell. 1931. $2.50 (7-8) 

New York, p. 217-23. Information covers 
the settlement, important historic episodes, 
origin of the name, the capital, state seal, 
motto and flower. 

Singmaster, Elsie. The book of the colonies. 
Doubleday. 1927. $2 

The history of New York, one of the 
13 original colonies, is presented in a simple, 
concise manner. 
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Strong, P. N. Three plebes at West Point. 
Little. 1935. $1.75 (6-8) 
_ The story of three typical West Pointers 
includes a few highly exciting episodes and 
much of the tradition and lore of the Army. 


A Few Legends and Stories of the New 
York State Indians 


Canfield, W. W. Legends of the Iroquois. 
Wessels. 1902. o. p. 

Seneca Chief Cornplanter told these stories 
many years ago to a western land agent who 
wrote them down. A book for adults. 

Converse, H. M. Myths and legends of the 
New York State Iroquois. Albany. 
N. Y. S. Ed. Dep’t. 1908. (N. Y. S. 
Museum Bulletin 125) In N. Y. S. Mu- 
seum. 62d Annual Report. 1908. v. 3. 
1909 

Adults may wish to share these stories with 
children. 

Cornplanter, J. J. Legends of the Long- 
house. Lippincott. 1938. $2 (6-9) 

These stories were told to Sah-Nee-Weh, 
the White Sister, by Jessie Cornplanter of 
the Senecas. 

Judd, M. C., comp. Wigwam stories told by 
North American Indians. Ginn. 1929. $1 
(4-6) 

Boys and girls will enjoy this book of 16 
stories of the Iroquois. The name significa- 
tions are interesting. 

Parker, A. C. Rumbling wings, and other 
Indian tales. Doubleday. 1928. o. p. (5-8) 

These myths and fairy tales of the Indians 
were written down by Doctor Parker, who 
spent his boyhood among the Senecas. 

—— Skunny Wundy. Doubleday. 1926. 
oO. p. (6-9) 

Crouched by the winter fire, Arthur Parker, 
when a boy, listened to the tales of wonder as 
they fell from the lips of Carver of Faces, 
Blacksnake and Two Guns. These are the 
stories preserved in this book. 

Powers, Mabel. Around an Iroquois story 
fire. Stokes. 1923. $1 (4-6) 

Miss Powers, better known as Yehsennoh- 
wehs “The Story Teller” of the Iroquois, 
reproduces the tales told to her by Iroquois 
tribal leaders. 

——— Stories the Iroquois tell their chil- 
dren. Amer. Book Co. 1917. 84c (4-6) 

\n attractive book of 33 wonder tales for 
boys and girls, 
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Maps 
In addition to the maps in geography 
and history books, the wall maps and the 
atlases, 


local, and __historical 


schools will wish to acquire collections of 


general 


maps for special interests and purposes. 


Railroad and bus timetables sometimes 


contain good outline maps and _ picture 
Excellent road maps are obtain- 


maps. 
able at gas stations and from automobile 


associations. 
The addresses listed below may be use- 
ful to those who wish to acquire maps of 


the type or titles indicated after the 


address. 


R. R. Bowker Company 
62 West 45th street 
New York City 

Map of the history of New York State by 

A. C. Flick and P. M. Paine. 1929. $2 
Buffalo Museum of Science 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Map of the Niagara frontier region, show- 

ing natural features. 1934. 10c 
C. E. Hall 
45 Spring street 
Port Henry, N. Y. 

Romance maps of (1) the Finger Lakes 
region, (2) the Hudson River valley, (3) 
the Niagara frontier, (4) the North Country 
and (5) the Northern gateway (by various 
persons) 60c each, except that of the Hudson 
River valley, of which the price is 75c 

National Geographic Society 
16th and M streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 

Ten-color wall map of the Reaches of New 

York City. paper 50c, linen 75c 
Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences 
Edgerton Park, Rochester, N. Y. 

Indian episodes of New York, a drama- 
story map of the Empire state, by A. C. 
Parker and Mrs W. A. Henricks. 1935. $1 
(A bulletin of the same title which interprets 
and supplements the map sells for 50c) 

Romance map of Rochester. 25c 

Superintendent of Documents 
Government Printing Office 
Washington, D. C. 

Write to the Superintendent of Documents 
to obtain a list of the topographic maps of 
the region. The latest edition of the bulletin, 
Publications of the U. S. Geological Survey, 
contains this information. 
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Historical Association and Museums 

The New York State Historical Asso- 
ciation provides important materials for 
the study of New York State through its 
publications, its annual conference, its 
museum at Ticonderoga and the museum 
with its 


connected headquarters at 


Cooperstown. Its quarterly — bulletin, 
New York History, contains many inter- 
esting papers on local history, news of 
the activities of local history associations 
and reviews of books in the field. Some 
of the larger schools and libraries belong 
to the New York State Historical Asso- 
Other New York 


History and the Proceedings of the New 


ciation. schools use 
York State Historical Association through 
the generosity of members of the asso- 
ciation in their communities. The address 
of the association is: 
New York State Historical Association 
38 Pioneer street 
Cooperstown, N. Y. 

City, county and regional historical 
associations as well as local historical and 
scientific museums are often responsible 
for the publication of significant pam- 
phlets and books. Many of them supply 
most effective exhibits to schools and li- 
braries. The value of planned visits to 
these museums scarcely needs mention. 
Information regarding local associations 
and museums will, of course, be easily 
obtained in each community. 

The New 


York has published and distributes with- 


Inter-Museum Council of 
out charge a helpful list of the museums 
of New York City. 

The New York State Museum, State 
Education Building, Albany, has _pub- 
lished a considerable number of invalu- 
able handbooks and circulars. ° Price lists 


will be supplied on request. 
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